touched on the shoulder by a red-tabbed young officer
from a department in Whitehall. He handed me a note.
I tore it open with a terrible foreboding. Its contents
were brief enough, but hideously eloquent : " Professor
-----will not be travelling/'
My last leave at home before the Armistice was a
humorous affair, although at the time it seemed almost
like a tragedy. I arrived in London late at night, made a
clean man of myself and went into the Garrick Club,
where I met a few friends and we settled down to dine.
Perhaps we were all a little gay, perhaps after many
months of depression we let ourselves go more than was
wise, but anyhow, Gerald Duckworth asked me how I
was going to spend what would probably be my last leave.
I replied at once, " I am off to Devonshire tomorrow.
We have taken a house there for the duration of the war/'
There was a little groan of envy. Gerald Duckworth, in
particular, who had rather a hard job of censoring, frankly
declared that he hated me. E. V. was also gently sarcastic.
Dion Calthrop, who was of the number, banged the table
with his fist.
" Suits me down to the ground," he declared. " I am
writing a play with a man down at Seaton. I will come
and spend a few days with you first/'
" Delighted to have all of you/' I agreed. " We have
scarcely any servants and you will find the service rough
enough I am sure, but there are plenty of rooms and my
wife and daughter are both there/'
" How do we go ? " E. V. demanded.
" I have an old Studebaker across in the University
Garages at the back of Clarges Street. I drive myself and
when the thing doesn't go, you fellows can take it in
turns to push/'
I despatched a telegram to my wife, which she received
two days later, and at nine o'clock the following morning
we started gaily out. The weather was still hot and with
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